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SERMON. 
[ Concluded from page 68.] 


Isaian, xiv, 7.—J form the light, and create darkness: I make 
peace, and creale evil: I, the Lord, do all these things. 
INFERENCES. 

If it has been made to appear, that God claims, in the text, 
to be the primary, efficient cause of all things, whether good or evil, 
in the natural or moral world; then no other passage of scripture, 

rightly understood, is inconsistent with this doctrine. If the differ- 

ent parts of sacred scripture, in their true intent and meaning, were 
inconsistent with each other, there would be no evidence that any 
part of them was written by divine inspiration. The sentiment, that 
opposite doctrines may be supported by scriptural evidence, is akin 
to infidelity. Those passages, which have been thought to militate 
against the divine declaration in our te xt, may, by proper explana- 
tion, be shown to harmonize with it. Permit me here to mention a 
few of those passages, and show their consistency with the univer- 
sal providence and agency of God. 

In the first chapter, of Genesis, it is said that ‘*God saw every 
thing that he had made, and behold it was very good.” This 
passage mere ly teaches, that there was neither natu iral nor moral evil 
in the world, at its first creation; but it does not de ny the existence 
of either, at a subsequent period, or assert that they came into ex- 
istence without a cause. 

It is repeatedly said in Exodus, that ‘“ Pharaoh hardened his 
heart.”’ But it is more frequently said, that God hardened it: and 
here is no inconsistency. P haraoh’s horde ning his own heart, was 
his refusing to let a a ople go, and was the effect of God’s hard- 
ening his heart. 

It is said, I Chr. xxi. 1. ‘Satan stood up against Israel, and 
provoked David to number Israel.”’ Does provoke mean any thing 
more than to tempt, or excite by the exhibition of motives? If not, 
then Satan’s provoking y David, was consistent with God’s moving 
him to give orders for numbering the people. To present motives is 
one thing; to incline the heart to act in view of motives, is another. 
This observation applies to those passages, in which it is said, that 
Satan entered into Judas, filled the heart of Annanias, works in 
the children of disobedience, and blinds the minds of them that be- 
lieve not.’ These passages only prove, that the adversary does his 
appropriate work, whic h is to ter ipt, seduec, entice and persuade; 
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and not that he has the hearts of men in his hand, and can work in 
them to will and do his pleasure. 


* 

The a apostle writes, I Cor, xiv. 33. that “God ts not the author 
of confusion.’ Here it might be said, that confussion is not mor- 
alevil, though it may be the effect of it; and author may mean the 
doer, instead of the causer. But the proper rema ark upon this pas- 
sage, is, the word author here, is not in the original, and was insert- 
ed by the translators, to give their sense of the passage. If they 
had said commander, or approver, instead of author, they would 
have made the apostle’s meaning both clear in itself, and consistent 
with other parts of scripture. 


James writes, (Epist. 1, 13,) “God cannot be tempted of evil, 
neither tempteth he any man.”” The word tempt sometimes means 
to try; as when it is said, “God did tempt Abraham:” sometimes 
it means to seduce; as when Satan is said to tempt men, and men 
to tempt one another. James seems to use the word to express 
compliance with enticement to sin; ‘‘every man is tempted, when he 
is drawn away of his own lust and enticed.” By saying, therefore, 
that “God tempteth no man,” he may only be supposed to mean, 
that God does nothing inconsistent with every man’s sinning freely 
and voluntarily, whenever he yields to enticement. 

I add but one passage more: it is in the same epistle, (3. 14, 17.) 
in which mention is made of two opposite kinds of wisdom; and James 
says, with reference tothe bad kind, “this wisdom descendeth not 
from above.” The only question here is, whether the apostle is 
speaking of the nalure, or of the cause of this sinful wisdom? And 
it seems plain, from what he immediately adds, that he is speaking 
of its nature only. “This wisdom is not from above, but is earthly, 
sensual, devilish;” i. e, it is not of a heavenly, but earthly and in- 
fernal nature: 

If our text teaches the universal agency of God; then all the 
objections, which have been or can be brought against this doctrine, 
may be answered, It is easy for ingenious men to invent plausible 
and perplexing objections against any doctrine either of natural or 
revealed religion. Indeed, there is no doctrine, however important 
and demonstrable, against which specious objections have not been 
alleged.—But as truth is always consistent with itself, and capable 
of demonstration; no unanswerable objection can be made to any 
doctrine which is true. Nothing but sufficient knowledge is neces- 
sary to enable one to give a sati isfact. ry answer to every objection 
which can be made to a true doctrine. 


The objections against the doctrine of divine agency, except those 
from scripture which have been mentioned, are almost ‘all of a met- 
apbysical nature; to answer which, some acquaintance with intellect- 
ual philosophy is necessary. But no one is obliged to wait till he 
ean refute metaphysical objections, before he embraces a doctrine of 
the Bible. When clear and full proof of any doctrine is perceived, it 
should be embraced, without any apprehension, that a valid objec- 
tion may lie against it, ‘This observation is m ade, bacause there is 
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not room here, to consider the various objections which have been 
made to the doctrine contained in our text.* 

There is one objection, however, which has been revived of late 
and urged with great confidence, which seems to require some notice. 
It is this: ‘ That if created beings move and act, only as God moves 
and acts upon them; then there is really but one Avent in the uni- 
verse.’ In reply, it may be said, that as it would be absurd to al- 
lege, that because God moves th planets in their orbits, therefore 
he only moves, and they are at rest; so it is equally absurd to al- 
lege, that because God actuates free agents, therefore they do not 


; 


act. If men will, they act; for willing is action: and if they act, 
they are agents, There are, therefore, just so many agents in the 
universe, as there are beings who choose and refuse. " 

3. If God does the things, which he says he does, in our text;— 


then to deny his agency in any thing, is virtually to deny it in every 
thing. Reason teaches the d pendence of all things upon God, as 
much as the dependence of any thing. If one thing may exist with- 
out being created by God; why not another? If one creature can 


move without the agency of the First cause; why not all creatures? 


If we open the Bible, we there see it declared as plainly, that the 
Lord creates darkness and evil, as that he forms light and makes 
peace. If, then, we attribute natural good or evil to chance, or 
moral good or evil to a self-determining power; do we not sap the 
foundation of all evidence of the being of God, derived either from 
his works or from his word? 

4. What has been said may serve to « pose the error of repre- 
senting the Devil as the efficient cause of moral evil. ‘In the 
divine scheme,” says a late writer, *‘ there is much said respecting 
a moral influence or agency. The object of this is not to create, or 
upliald creatures in being, but purely fo operate upon thew moral 
and aclive powe 7s. and unpel the m to th ink, feel and acl agre eably 
to the will of the agent who exerts this kind of influence. Sut of 
this influenee, there are two grand sources mentioned in the Bible, 
the agency of the holy Spirit in the production of holy affections, 
volitions and actions. —The second is the agency of Satan. Is it 
not a plain fact, that when sinners are spoken of as about to do, or 
as having committed any flagrant act of sin, they are said to be 
moted to it by Salanic wfluence?”’—Speaking of David’s number- 
ing the people, this writer says, ‘* Did he (God) incline him to this 
sin? No: the Devil did this.”,—Nothing can be plainer, than that 
Satan is here represented as the efficient cause of moral evil. But, 


if this were correct, then Satan would have the same power over 
sinners, that God has over saints: Ie would both know and turn 
their hearts, and have power to carry them to destruction with un- 


failing and fatal certainty. This is to make the Devil just such a 
being as the evil God of the ancient Magi and more recent Mani- 


* For a clear and complete answer to every objection we have seen or heard 
against this doctrine, the reader is referred to. Vine Sermons on the Decreea 
and Agency of God, by Rey. Wittiam R Weekes 
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chees, who held to fwo equally mdependent and powerful Deities, 
and against whose doctrine our text was particularly aimed.—W hat 
a monstrous kind of idolatry this is!—not only to rob God of his 
re) but to deify the Devil! 

Those’ whe presume to deny the universal agency of the Su- 
Fs Being, are very bold. The *y not only have the metaphysical 
intrepidity to encounter the plaine st deductions of reason, and to 
leap over all the absurdities of an independent creature, of uncaus- 
ed motion, and of a self-determining power; but they have the the- 
ological hardihood to set aside the plainest and most positive declar- 
ations of God himself, in his holy word. 

“And indeed, were it so,” says a writer of note, “that our 
weak minds were unable to comprehend how God can work all 
things after the counsel of his own will, or how natural and moral 
evil could ever have been, without believing that God is as much, 
and as immediately, the cause of evil as of good; yet it might be 
more modest, and more wise, to leave these among other incompre- 
sibles, than to have recource to so bold an hypothesis for the solu- 
tion of them.”? This might be very well said, if the doctrine of di- 
vire agency were an h ypothesis merely; but it is a plain matter of 
fact, and the hypotheses are invented to get rid of it, and show how 
‘natural and moral evil cou oi get into the world and prevail, without 
the agency of the first cause. It may be very modest and wise, in 
the view of men, to wink out of sight a truth so offensive to the men 
of this world; but it must be presumptuous boldness in the sight of 
God, to deny his agency, when he so plainly and expressly declares, 
“7 form tlie light, and create darkness: J, make peace, and create 
evil: J, the Lord, do all these things.” 

This subject shows us, that the universe is. safe in the hands 
of God. As ** He who made all things is God;”’ 50 it “ the same 
infinitely wise, powereful and good Being, who upholds, governseand 
disposes of all creatures and things. He is satintgily executing 
the scheme which ‘ his first thoughts designed.’ He has never had 
occasion to change his plan, or amend his works. Neither natural 
nor moral evil has entered the created system, because he could not 
prevent it; nor will he suffer either to — beyond what he sees 


best on the whole. Under his government, every thing must be so 
arranged and e ff icted, as to make the universe the best possible in 
the nature of things. ‘As for God, his work is perfect; nothing 


can be added to it, nor any thing taken from it,’’ without rendering 
it less worthy of its Author, and less adapted to its end. “ The 
Lord reigns; therefore let the earth rejoice.” 

This subject teaches us, who are the friends of God. It may 
be taken for granted, that the real friends of God are pleased with 


his character, designs and works. It is not conceivable, that one 
should bea friend of God, who feels unreconciled to what he actual- 
ly does. But God ‘forms the light and creates darkness; makes 
eace and creates evil’—governs, equally, the natural and moral 


world—and ‘* worketh all things after the counsel of his own will.” 
Of this, therefore, all his friends approve. ‘They choose that the 
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universe should have a Governor; and they are pleased with the 
government of God. As there is no doctrine which brings God so 
near to men, in all the majesty of his power and glory of his good- 
ness, as that of his universal providence and agency; so there is no 
other doctrine so well adapted to try the hearts and test the charac- 
ters of men, and to show ‘who are on the Lord’s side.’ Hence, 

&. We may see that the doctrine taught in our text,is of a very prac- 
diwcal nature and tendency, As it draws the line between the friends 
and the enemies of God, its natural effect is, to edify the one, and 
alarm the other. When sinners understand and believe this doc- 
trinc, they perceive that they have been fighting against God; and 
that, in their present course, they cannot hope to prosper. While, 
on the other hand, a belief and love of this doctrine lead saints to 
acknowledge God in all their ways—to be thankful to Hum, as the 
bestower of every good and every perfect gift, for all the good they 
enjoy, through whatever means and instruments it may come; and 
to submit to his will, ‘without whom not a sparrow falls, and there 
is not evil in a city,’ under all the pain and persecution which they 
may endure, with a willingness to ‘ receive evil, as well as good, at 
the hand of the Lord.’ ‘This doctrine is directly calculated to lead 
saints to repose the most unlimited trust and confidence in God, re- 
specting all future events; since it teaches them that God knows, 
and can and will do what is best; and consequently, that there is, 
and ever will be, neither more nor less light or darkness, good or 
evil, than will best subserve the interest of the universe, promote 
the happiness of all holy creatures, and advance the glory of God, 


in the highest degree. Wherefore “ Rejoice in the Lord, O ye 
saints of his, and give thanks at the remembrance of his holiness.” 
AMEN, 


For the Hopkinsian Magazine: 


REVIVAL MEASURES—NO. 3. 


Before I proceed to consider the different present and permanent 
effects of the two different methods of promoting revivals that I have 
described, it may be well to premise a few considerations. I[t is 
certainly wise to keep in view our old and scriptural land marks, lest 
we split upon some fatal rock. 

It.is a scriptural and obvious truth that the hearts of all impeni- 
tent sinners, whose salvation revivals of religion are expected to se- 
cure, are in a state of enmity against the true God, and the true 
way of salvation. While unregenerate, the more they see of the 
true character of Christ, the more they are disposed to hate both 
him and his Father. The heart of Christ is all benevolence, and 
set supremely on the highest good of the universe, to promote which, 
he is constantly forming, using and disposing of every creature ID 
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name of the Lord, and informs us that “ all they in the synagogue, 
when they heard those things, were filled with wrath, and rose up 
to destroy him.”” Inthe 17th chapter of Acts, we have recorded 
an abstract of one of Paul’s sermons to the refined people of Athens, 
where he found an altar inscribed ‘‘ to the unknown God;”’ ‘* whom, 
therefore,” said he, “ye ignorantly worship, him declare J unto 
you.”’? He then illustrated the omnipotence, the omnipresence, the 
independence, the purposes, the agency, and the holiness of God; 
which was the means of converting Dionysius, Damaus, and several 
others. The noted sermon of Peter, on the day of Pentecost, which 
is the most successful on divine reeord, brouglit God fully into view, 
in his perfect foreknowledge and sovereign purposes respecting the 
sins of men, his effectual calling, and eternal design to glorify him- 
self in the great work of redemption; the freedom and wickedness 
of man in fulfilling God’s determinate council, and the attivity and 
moral obligation of the sinner in respect to regeneration. Paul said 
to one of the churches to which he preached, ‘‘I have not shunned to 
declare unto you and the full counsel ofGod.”’ And if his preaching 
in general had any affinity to his epistles, it is certain that his 
preaching, so eminently suecessful, abounded with close reasoning, 
and solid demonstration respectiug the primary doctrines and duties 
of the gospel. In particular, he must have dwelt much upon the ul- 
timate design of God in creation aud redemption, his universal de- 
erees and agency, absolute sovereignty and special grace, election 
and reprobation, the total sinfulness and entire dependance of man, 
salvation by grace in opposition to works, saints perseverance, con- 
stant obligation and perfect natural ability of sinners to ebey all the 
divine commands, the universal atonement of Christ, and endless 
punishment. These doctrines and duties, together with the perfec- 
tion and obligation of the divine law, the activity of the creature while 
acted upon, the invitations, promises, and threatenings of the gospel, 
the duty of disinterested benevolence, unconditional submission and 
unlimited self-denial, and the great obligation of Christians to be 
watchful prayerful and devoted only to Christ, hold a very prominent 
place in his epistles. And no intelligent candid person can study 
the bible, and the example of Christ and the apostles, without being 
eonvineed that God has plainly pointed out and enjoined the means 
which his people ought to use in promoting his cause upon earth; and 
that these means are honestly exhibiting and enforcing all the cown- 
sel of God, praying in the spirit, and keeping the heart with all 
diligence, that our example may enforce the truths of the gospel. 


A LAYMAN 
[Zo be conlinued.} 






































All for the best. 


ALL FOR THE BEST. 

[We republish the following piece, on account of the ability with 
which it is written, and the complete refutation which it contains, of 
one of the grossest errors propagated at this time among the nomi- 
nally orthodox. We ask those who have seen it in the form of a 
Tract, to excuse its insertion, for the sake of that large portion of 
our readers, who, we presume, have not before seen it.—Ep. | 

“ When we look at the various evils with which we are surround- 
ed, and confine our view to them alone, how very undesirable they 
appear. What matter of regret it seems that they should exist;— 
and how much better it would seem to be if they could all be avoid- 
ed, and the whole universe contain nothing but good. But they do 
exist; and some will continue to exist forever. Sin and misery 
abound in this world; and, according to the scriptures, many will 
be the subjects of sin and misery in the world to come. Can any 
good come out of this? Or must every benevolent being, in the 
view of it, sit down forever in unavailing sorrow? Must we wish 
this world had never been made, sivce it contains so much evil?—— 
Shall we think that God might have done better than he has done; 
and consequently feel unable to accord to him that respect and es- 
teem which we could have felt if he had done better? Shall we be- 
lieve that God is disappointed in the result of his works; and that 
the end he had in view aa _ of being accomplished? Will the 
Divine Being himself, in » final issue of things, wish this world 
had never been made, and ‘i ind his happiness forever destroye d by 
the evils which have marred his work, and defeated its end? Or, 
is there reason to believe that no evil exists, but what is connected 
with some good suflicient to overbalance the evil? Would it not be 
a great source of comfort to every benevolent mind, when contem- 
plating the evil it sees, if it could be made to appear that there is 
a good reason for them all; a reason, in view of which it is better 
that they should exist thas that they "sh. nuld not?) Must it not ap- 
pear highly desirable, to every one that loves God, to be able to be - 
lieve, on good grounds, that he has done wisely and well, in all that 
he has done; and that he will not fail, in the end, to bring into ex- 
istence the highest possible amount of good, in the intelligent uni- 
verse? 

It is declared in the scriptures, that ‘‘all things work together for 
good to them that love God.” This cannot mean, merely, that the 
personal good of the saints is secure, and that all things tend to 
promote it. The saints are benevolent beings. The highest good 
of the universe js the object on which they have set their hearts.— 
Nothing will satisfy their benevolent desires but the accomplishment 
of that great object. ‘They love God supremely; and wish to see him 
glorified. They also love ‘their fellow creatures; and wish them the 
greatest possible good. That God may be eloii sd in the highest 
degree, all his perfections must be exercised in the fullest manner, 
and be exhibited to the best advantage. His wisdom and goodness, 
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heaven, earth, and hell. But every impenitent sinner 1s all bound 
up in selfishness; he loves his own private good supreme ly, because 
it is his own, and not because it is a part of God’s universal king- 
dom; and consequently hates every being and object, as soon as he 
believes they are likely to interfere with this object. Their eyes 
are evil, because God is good. ‘Their selfish love is stronger than 
death, and leads them to hate God, reject the infinite authority of 
his holy law, and spurn the kind and gracious invitations of the gos- 
pel of his Son. ‘Their hearts are so desperately wicked, that all the 
motives and moral power in the universe, utterly fail to turn them 
to holiness, until the omnipotent hand of the Spirit causes them to 
submit. As we should naturally suppose, their hearts are, also de- 
ceitful above all things. They will love or hate God and Christ, 
and saints, and the world, just as they appear friendly or unfriend- 
ly to their own private good. They will love any religious errors 
better than any divine truths, when seen in a true light, imitate any 
false experience and self-righteous feeling, walk in every road to 
death, rather than take the road to life, and cordially embrace any 
false view of religion, if they are not constantly shut up to the true 
faith, a thousand times sooner than the gospel of Christ. They will 
deceive themselves and all others, if the true light of the gospel is 
not continually made to blaze upon them like the sun. And even 
then, many will deceive themselves and others, shut up their 
eyes, and stumble down to death over some false religious experience 
It is another scriptural and obvious truth, that all real christians 
are very imperfect. They all have much more ignorance than knowl- 
edge, spiritual pride than humility, self-complacency an self-con- 
ceit than self-abhorrence and self-distrust, and much more self-cs- 
teem thao self-loathing and brokenness of spirit. Though they are 
not so apt to trust in their own hearts, as impenitent sinners are; 
yet they are generally much more disposed to trust in themselves 
than in the Lord. And in most churches, if not every church, there 
is reason to fear there are some, whose religion is all self-righteous- 
ness. Hence it is much easier to enkindle a false fire in a church 
and make it burn and spread, than a true flame of divine love. 
There is much more hay, wood, and stubble, in every church, and 
in the heart of eve ry christian, than pure cold. False affections, 
false zeal, false religion and false philanthro} y, are more indigenous 
plants in the soil of every heart, than the graces of the spirit. 
Christian churches are entirely dependant upon God for revivals 
of religion. Without him they can do nothing. The planting of 
Paul and the watering of Apollos, will all be in vain, wiless he is 
pleased to give the increase. But blessed be his name, he can 
work, and none can hinder. Hence it is infinitely more important 
to secure the divine favor, than that of all the world beside. And 
to do this, we must acknowledge, and honor, and obey him. He is 
2 jealous God. He means to make all the world know that he is 
the Lord. He is jealous for the honor of his great name, for his 
truth, and for the glory of his sovereign grace. 
Ged certainly knows better than all creatures, what means are 
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the best adapted to glorify bis name, and pr ymote the sanctification 
and salvation.of souls. We should nati irally suppose, therefore, that 
in his revelation to man, he would have ay ppointed the means of grace. 
And if we look into the Bible, it is easy to see that he has plainly 
directed Lis people what meané to use in their efforts to promote his 
cause, and how to use them, He has said he will be enquired of 
by the house of Israel when he truly helps them. He has said, 
**Ob that my people had hearkened unio me, and Isreal had walked 
tw my ways! I should soon have subdued their enemies, and turned 
mine hand against their adversaries. The haters of the Lord, should 
have submitted themselves unto him.”’ And d he has expressly com- 
manded his ambassadors, to‘ declare all the counsel of God.”? He 
said unto Ezekiel, ‘‘ Son of man, 1 send thee to the children of Is- 
sacl. Be not afraid of them, though briars and thorns be with thee, 
and thou dost dwell among scorpions; be not afraid of their words, 
nor be dismayed at their lo ks, though they be a rebellious house. 
And thou shalt speak my words unto them, whether they y will hear, 
or whether they will forbear: for they are most rebellious, But 
thou, son of man, hear whi it I say unto thee: Be not th yu rebellious 
like that rebellious house.” Hes into Jeremiah, ‘* Thou, there- 
fore, gird up thy loins, and arise, and speak unto them all that I 
command thee: be not dismayed at their faces, lest I confound thee 
before them.”” And this solemn threate: ing God told the corrupt 
priests in the days of Malachi, le had actually inflicted upon them: 
‘* Therefore have I also made you contemptible and base before all 
the peop le, ace nding as ye have not kept my ways, but have been 
pos in the law.”? Christ said to his disciples, and throngh them 
to all his ministers, ‘‘ Behold I send you forth as sheep in the midst 
of wolves: be ye there fore wise as Se rpenis and harmless as doves 
Beware of men.” He forewarns them of the treatment they would 
receive; that a depraved world would surely “‘ say to the seers, see 
not, and to the prophets, prophecy not unto us right things, speak 
unto us smooth things, prophecy deceits: get out of.the way, turn 


aside out of the path, cause the Hal y One of Israel to cease from 
before us.” But although he knew that a re alte d world would hate 
his gospel, he does not allow his ambassadors to conceal any part 
of it. His imperious command to them is, ‘‘ Stand in the court of 
the Lord’s house, and speak unto all which come to worship in the 
Lord’s house, all the words that I command thee to speak unto 
them, diminish not a word.” 

If we now examine the examples of Moses and the faithful proph- 
ets, Jesus Christ and his apostles, we may de rive much light in re- 
spect to the means of grace. Moses says, ‘My doctrine shall drop 
as the rain, my spe ech shall distil as the dew, as the smal! rain up- 
on the tender herb, and as the showers ages the grass, because Iwill 
publish the name of the Lord.”’ Christ said, just before he was 
crucified, ‘* O righteous Father, the seed hath a known thee, but 
I have known thee, and these have known that thou bast sent me 
And I have declared unto them thy name, and will declare i 
The 4th chapter of Luke contains one specimen of his declaring the 
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name of the Lord, and informs us that “ all they in the synagogue, 
when they heard those things, were filled with wrath, and rose up 
to destroy him.” In the 17th chapter of Acts, we have recorded 
an abstract of one of Paul’s sermons to the refined people of Athens, 
where he found an altar inscribed “‘ to the unknown God;”’ ‘* whom, 
therefore, ” said he, “ye ignorantly worship, him declare J unto 
you.”? He then illustrated the omnipotence, the omnipresence, the 
independence, the purposes, the agency, and the holiness of God; 
which was the means of converting Dionysius, Damaus, and se eral 
others. The noted sermon of Peter, on the day of Pentec ost, which 
is the most successful on divine record, brought God fully into view, 
in his perfect foreknowledge and sovereign purposes respecting the 
sins of men, his effectual calling, and eternal de sign to glorify him- 
self in the great work of rede -aption; the freedom and wickedness 
of man in fulfilling God’s determinate council, and the @etivity and 
moral obligation of the sinner in respect to regeneration. Paul said 
to one of the churches to which he preached, ‘‘I have not shunned to 
declare unto you and the full counsel ofGod.”? And if his preaching 
in general had any affinity to his epistles, it is certain that his 
preaching, so eminently suecessful, abounded with close reasoning, 
and solid demonstration respectiug the primary doctrines and duties 
of the gospel. In particular, he must have dwelt much upon the ul- 
timate design of God in creation aud redemption, his universal de- 
erees and agency, absolute sovereignty and special grace, election 
and reprobation, the total sinfulness and entire dependance of man, 
salvation by grace in opposition to works, saints perseverance, con- 
stant obligation and perfect natural ability of sinners to ebey all the 
divine commands, the universal atonement of Christ, and endless 
punishment. These doctrines and duties, together with the perfec- 
tion and obligation of the divine law, the activity of the creature while 
acted upon, the invitations, promises, and threatenings of the gospel, 
the duty of disinterested benevolence, unconditional submission and 
unlimited self-denial, and the great obligation of Christians to be 
watchful prayerful and devoted only to Christ, hold a very prominent 
place in his epistles. And no intelligent candid person can study 
the bible, and the example of Christ and the apostles, without being 
eonvineed that God has plainly pointed out and enjoined the means 
which his people ought to use in promoting his cause upon earth; and 
that these means are honestly exhibiting and erforcing all the coun- 
sel of God, praying in the spirit, and keeping the heart with all 
diligence, that our example may enforce the truths of the gospel. 


A LAYMAN. 
[Fo be conlinued.} 
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THE BEST. 


[We republish the following piece, on account of the ability with 
which it is written, and the complete refutation which it contains, of 
one of the grossest errors propagated at this time among the nomi- 
nally orthodox. We ask those who have seen it in the form of a 
Tract, to excuse its insertion, for the sake of that large portion of 
our readers, who, we presume, have not before seen it.—Eb. | 

‘¢ When we look at the various evils with which we are surround- 
ed, and confine our view to them alone, how very undesirable they 
appear. What matter of regret it seems that they should exist;— 
and how much better it would seem to be if they could all be avoid- 
ed, and the whole universe contain nothing but good. But they do 
exist; and some will continue to exist forever. Sin and misery 
abound in this world; and, according to the scriptures, many will 
be the subjects of sin and misery in the world to come. Can any 
good come out of this? Or must every benevolent being, in the 
view of it, sit down forever in unavailing sorrow? Must we wish 
this world had never been made, since it contains so much evil?— 
Shall we think that God might have done better than he bas done; 
and consequently feel unable to accord to him that respect and es- 
teem which we could have felt if he had done better? Shall we be- 
lieve that God is disappointed in the result of his works; and that 
the end he had in view will fail of being accomplis shed? Will the 
Divine Being himself, in the final issue of things, wish this world 
had never been made, and find his happiness forever destroyed by 
the evils which have marred his work, and defeated its end? Or, 
is there reason to believe that no evil exists, but what is connected 
with some good sufficient to overbalance the evil? Would it not be 
a great source of comfort to e very benevolent mind, when contem- 
plating the evil it sees, if it could be made to appear that there is 
a good reason for them all; a reason, ia view of which it is better 
that they should exist than that they should not? Must it not ap- 
pear highly desirable, to every one that loves God, to be able to be- 
lieve, on good § grounds, that he has done wisely and well, ia all that 
he bas done; and that he will not fail, in the end, to bring into ex- 
istence the highest possible amount of good, in the intelligent uni- 
verse?’ 

It is declared in the scriptures, that ‘‘all things work together for 
good to them that love God.”’ This cannot mean, merely, that the 
personal good of the saints is secure, and that all things tend to 
promote it. ‘The saints are benevolent beings. ‘The highest good 
of the universe js the object on whieh they have set their hearts.— 
Nothing will satisfy their benevolent desires but the accomplishment 
of that great object. They love God supreme ly; and wish to see him 
glorified. They also love ‘their fellow creatures; and wish them the 
greatest possible good. That God may be glorified in the highest 
degree, all his perfections must be exercised in the fullest manner 
and be exhibited to the best advantage. His wisdom and goodness, 
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his justice, and merey, and grace, his power, and truth, and faithful- 
ness, must all be exercised in perfect harmony. The highest good 
ef creatures consists in the bighest degree of holiness and happiness 
of which they are capable. The highe »st good of the universe does 
not consist in either of these objec cts, taken separately, but in both 
combinéd. It is the highest amount of holiness and happiness 
which can be brought into existence, among intelligent beings, includ- 
ing both the creator and his creatures. ‘This is the great object 
which all benevolent beings desire. This constitutes their chief good. 
And this is the objeet which all things conspire to promote. 

It is the design of this tract to show that every event which takes 
place is for the best. 

Before proceeding to the proof of this proposition, it may be well 
to explain its meaning, that no misunderstanding may occur. It is 
not meant that every event is good in itself, and desirable for its 
own sake. A thing may be considered, at one time, by itself alone, 
without reference to its connections and consequences. It is then 
considered as it is m ilself. At another time, the same thing may 
be considered in connection with all its consequences and results.— 


Then it is considered as it ison the whole. Holiness is good in it- 
self, and desired for itsown sake. So is ha ppiness. But sin is evil 
in itself, and for it its own sake undesirable. And so is misery.— 


Among the events which take place are very many which in them- 
selves are evils, and for their own sake-are undesirable. And when 
such are said to be for the best, nothing is meant inconsistent with 
their being regarded as evils inthemselves. But, an event which is 
evil in itself may have some good consequences. And it is possi- 
ble fer the good of those consequences to be greater in the amount 
than the evil of the event; so that, when the good and the ewl are 
taken together, there may be a balance of good; and it may be bet- 
ter on the hele. that both should exist, than that both should fail. 
If the evil of the event and the good of the consequences should be 
equal in amount, the event would be, on the whole a matter of indif- 
ference. If the evil should overbalance the good, it would be on 
the whole undesirable. But if the good should overbalance the ev- 
il, it would be on the whole desirable, and for the best. When, 
therefore, any event which is evil in itself is said to be on the whole 


for the best, this is what is meant,—that the good of the consequen- 


ces will overbalance the evil, so that there will be a clear gain of 


good, on the whole, from the existence of that event. 

The distinction which is here made is not a mere distinction in 
theory. It is a distinction which every one makes in his daily prac- 
tice. Men submit to labor and toil and fatigue, not because they 
consider them desirable in themselves, but as the means of acquir- 
ing wealth. They choose them, not for their own sake, but for ihe 

sake of their good consequences, ‘The sick man considers the nau- 
seous drug prescribed as very undesirable in itself, and one which 
he would never choose for its own sake; but when he regards it as 
the means of regaining his health, he thinks the good will overbal- 


y } , 1, | c ’ he 
ance the evil, and chooses to take it as on the whole for the best. 
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It is to be observed also, that all events are connected together 
and go to form one great whole. If any event took place different- 
ly from what it now {does,{the whole system would be different.- 
And when every event which now takes place is said to be for the 
best, it is meant that it is a necessary part of the best possible sys- 
tem. The best system is that which includes the greatest amount 
of good, on the whole, after deducting as much as will balance the 
evil. We can suppose a Vi iriety of systems, for the sake of illus- 
tration. One might include God alone, without any creatures.— 
One might include God and holy angels. One might include God 
and holy angels, and wicked angels. One might include God, and 
holy and wicked angels, and men in a state of innocence. One might 
include God, and holy and wicked angels, and wicked men who 
should all be lost. One might include God, and angels, and men, 
without any evil in it, natural or moral. These su; pose d systems are 
very different from each other, and from that which is in actual op- 
eration. And an endless variety may be supposed with different de- 
grees of good and evil in them. Now, it is perfectly obvious, thata 
system which has some evil in it may be much better on the whole 
than another Which has none. Suppose one system which has no 
evil in it, but contains ten degrees of good Suppose another which 
has twenty degrees of evil, and one hundred and twenty degrees of 
good, what is their comparative value? To ascertain this, we must 
deduct from the second as much good as will balance the evil, and 
compare the remainder with the whole of the good in the first. The 
balance of good in the second system is one hundred degrees; while 


Vil 
ten degrees is all the good in the first Consequently, the second 
system, which has some evil in it, is ten times better on the wl 
than the other which contains no evil. ‘This is stated merely for tl 


sake of illustration. And it is certai ly conceivable that God might 


have created angels and men, and by his almighty power have kept 
them from sinning, and forever bave prevented the existence of nat- 


ural and moralevil. Or, if any say he could not do this without 
destroying their moral agency, and so puting it out of their power to 
sin. Such a system would be very different from the present. It 
would contain some good, but no evil. But the system which is now 


in operation contains much evil, both natural and moral. And when it 
is said, that the present system is Detter thar any other possible sys- 
tem, it is meant, that, after deducting from the good as muchas will 


balance all the evil, there isa greater sum of good remaining than 
there would have been in any other possible system. When it is 
said, then, that every event which takes place is for the bést, it 
is meant that it is a necessary part of t best possible sysiem of 
events; and that if any alteration were made, in any respeet, there 
would be less good on the whole, than there will be now; and the 
system, as a whole, would be less p t, and less 

It is now to be proved, that, every event which lek 3 place is for 
the best. 

As to those events which are good in themselves there is no dis- 
pute. The only question is, whether those events which are io 


themselves cvil, are, on the whole, for the best. Thet it has been 
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so ina great many cases, is easily seen. Events which were evil in 
themselves have been made the occasion of good,——good Which could 
not otherwise have been secured, and great enough to overbalance 
the evil. 

The fall of man was in itself an evil of great magnitude. But 
it afforded an opportunity for God to exercise and display his won- 
derful mercy and grace in saving sinners, All admit that without 
a discovery ‘of the me rey and grace of God, his character cannot be 
seen in its greatest glory. But there is no way in which mercy and 
grace can be seen, other than in their actual exercise towards sin- 
ners. You may tell a blind man of the beauty of colors; but he 
can form no adequate conception of them till his eyes are opened, 
and he sees them actually displayed before him. So creatures might 
be told of the mercy and grace of God’; but they must have 
been forever unable to know any thing of these glorious traits of the 
divine character, if there had been no sinners to save.~ The fall of 
man, though a great evil, is more than balanced by the good of 
which it is the occasion, the good which is accomplished in the gift 
of a Saviour, and the work of redemption. 

The hatred of Joseph’s brethren was in itself an evil, but it was 
the means of his going down into Egypt. The wicked conduct of 
Joseph’s mistress was,in itself an evil; but it was the means of his 
being cast into prison. And these trtade were the means of prepar- 
ing Joseph for the important part he was afterwards to act. The 
imprisonment of the servants of Pharaoh was in itself an evil; but 
it was the means of their acquaintance with Joseph. The ferget- 
fulness of the chief butler was in itself an evil; but it was the means 
of Joseph’s enlargement at the most favorable time, and under the 
most favorable circumstances. Aad these things together were the 
means of Joseph’s advancement, and the preservation of the chos- 
en seed during the seven years of famine. Hence Joseph says to 
his brethren, ‘* As for you, ye thought evil against me, but God 
meant it unto good.” 

The hardness of heart-and wicked obstinacy of Pharaoh was in 
itself an evil ; but it was the means of making known the power 
and the justice of God in his destruction. Hence God says to him, 
‘And in every deed for this cause have I raised thee up, for to show 
inthee my power; and that my name may be declared throughout 
all the earth.” 

The pride of Vashti and the wickedness of Haman were in them- 
selves evils; but they were the means of the advancement of Esth- 
er and Mordecai, which was the means of great good to the church 
of God at that time. The opposition of the enemies of the Jews, 
in the days of Ezra, to the rebuilding of the te mple, and their ap- 
plication to Darius to stop the work, was in itself an evil; but it was 
the means of procuring from him a decfee that the work should go 
on, and that those very men should give their assistance ia promot- 
ing it. 

The manner in which our Lord was treated, his being despised 
and rejected of men, his being abused in every form which malice 
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could invent, was in itself an evil; but it-was the means of exhibit- 
ing his true character to the study and imitation of his followers.— 
His patience, his meekness, his forbearance and resignation, could 
not have been seen, if he had not had these opportunities of exhib- 
iting them. The death of Christ was in itself an evil; but it was 
the means of accomplishing great good. Without it no atonement 
had been made, and all mankind must have been lost forever. The 
good of which this great evil was the means, is so much greater 
than the evil, that it has always been considered matter of 
thanksgiving and praise that the Father sent the Son, and that 
the Son freely gave up himself to be a propitiation for the 
sins of the world. The persecutions and sufferings of the early 
Christians were in themselves great evils; but they always resulted 
in the enlargement of the church. And so uniformly has this result 
followed the persecution of Christ’s disciples, that it is an establish- 
ed maxim, that “‘ the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church.” 

Many examples of this kind might be cited. They show that 
good has been brought out of evil, and so much good as greatly to 
everbalance the evil, and render it on the whole for the best that 
those events have taken place. And this is sufficient to render it 
highly probable that it is so in all cases.” 

[ To be concluded. ) 


From the R. Island Journal. 
NEW MORAL CATECHISM. 

Q. Why is the happiness of most people like Hebrew verbs? 

A. Because it is never found in the present tense; but always in 
the past or future. ‘* We do not, but we mean to live.” 

Q. Why is the course of the christian like an arrow shot up- 
wards? 

A. Because the moment it ceases to ascend, it begins to fall. 

Q@. Wherein is the course of the truly good man like the river 
Rhine in passing through the lake ¢ ‘onstance ? 

A. Because it rolls on with its own stream without intermingling 
with the surrounding waters. 

Q. Why is the most splendid self-righteousness like the bundle 
of the beggar? 

A. Becaus: it is not worth the carrying? 

Q. Why should the faithful cbristiar: resemble a river rather than 
the sea? 

A, The one ebbs and flews, while the other rolls on with a cease- 
less and unbroken course. 

Q. Wherein is the character of beasts defamed? 

A. By being compared to the grossly intemperate; for this is a 
vice to which they are not addicted. Andif at any time they 
are drawn into it once, they will take care for the future. A tame 
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goat was once intoxicated by the artifice of its intemperate owner. 
But when he was offered the second time the intoxicating draught, 
he shook his head, and would not drink it. 
Q. Wherein does the doctrine of heathens reprove us? 
A. In the ardor of their zeal for their false religion. 
‘**O fur in christians’ hearts a pagan zeal 
As mucli our ardor less, as greater is our light.’’— Young. 


ee 


Q. What may be considered white lies, and pious frauds in re- 
ligious pursuits? 

A. 1. For ministers to preach and talk against salaries and hire- 
lings, when they know, as one not 100 miles from this State, said, 
he could get more in this way, than to take a stand in their favor. 

2. For ministers to be always preaching against theuse of notes, 
&e. when the very declamations with which they mean to gain an 
advantage have been either committed to memory, or else are used 
in a covert manner. 

3. When preachers try to make their people believe that all they 
say is handed down directly from on high, when the subjects they 
discuss are entirely familiar to their minds, and have been previously 
fully digested and often ust d ¢ lsewhe re, 

4. In those proselyting arts and devices which are too numerous 
to go over in detail, 


AN INFIDELS ADVICE TO THE ‘‘ CHRISTIAN MIN- 
ISTERS OF THE UNITED STATES.”’ 
‘Fas est ab hoste doceri.”” 
The following piece of advice, extracted from a Communication 
inthe N. Y. Free Enquirer, may be useful to Ministers, by show- 
ing some, what they have done, and others, what they should not do 


‘¢] will tell you what you have to do; and you never had honest- 


er, though you may have had more palatable advice. Swim with 
the tide fo } rare into the fashion of it provement Give up the 
most glaringly antiquated of your doctrines Indeed, indes d,they’re 
not fit for o r modern market; and if you try to force a sale of 
them, you’l] have to retail them for an old song before long. 

Some of you have scientific knowledge. You are cultivated men. 


You have mental resources. Make a virtue of necessity, and em- 
ploy these talents in bringing round your congregations gradually to 


common sens¢ Give them light, little by little, and you will secure 
their respeot and your own salary It is no question whether the 
people shall go onward They are going already, and you can’t 


stop them. Consider whether you will go along with them, ox 
choose to be left behind 


>» 


whether you 
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RUIES TO BE OBSERVED IN SPEAKING 


OF OTHERS. 
The following resolutions of Dr. Cotton Mather, on the subject of 
slander, are recommended to the consideration of the lovers of peace. 
‘“‘ He resolved he never would speak evil falsely of any man; and 
if ever he spoke against any, it should be under the following re- 


strictions and limitations, which he conscientiously observed: 


*¢ He would consider whether it would not he proper to speak to 
the person himself, concerning the evil, before he spoke of it to any 


one else. 


** He would ordinarily say nothing reflecting on any man, behind 
his back, which he would not readily say to his face. 
‘He would aggravate no evil, of another, which he had occasion 


to speak of, nor make it worse than it was. 


*‘ When he was properly called to speak against any man, if he 


knew any good of him, he would speak of that too 


** He would be sure to maintain charity towards the persons of 
all that he had oecasion to speak against, and would heartily wish 


them all good.” 


~~ 
Were a ~ 


From the Episcopal Watchman. 


ALL THY WORKS PRAISE THEE. 


In all thy works, O God! we see 
Indexes pointing up to Thee, 
As rolls away each silent hour: 


The ocean, when it calmly sleeps, 


And when the tempest o’er it sweeps, 
Proclaims to man thy boundless power 


In dale and mountain, stream and 


In earth, in air, and heaven above 


; 


W here music floats, and beauty dwell 


And every joyous creature tells, 


“The hand that made us is divine.” 


While thus in all thir Ys Thou hast n ade, 


To man thy glories are displayed, 
And lessons of instruction given, 
May we our hearts and voices raise, 


And join in Nature’s song of praise 


i grove, 


We sce thy rreat perfeetions shine 


To Thee, the Lord of Earth and Heaven. 


LATIMER 
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. 82. 1. 1, For Reapina, read PREACHING. 
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. 41. L. 11, for loose r. lose. 
. 59, 1. 28, for Habacca vr. Habaccuck. 
. 66. 1. 27, for I John, V. 6, r. I John, 1. 6. 
29, erase speak. 
30, for calamitious r. calamitous. 
. 69. 3d line from bottom, erase the. 
73. 1. 18, for Gadwin r. Godwin. 
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